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insidious, are so nearly general in us all, that it should be
described quite brutally as a complete delusion. To the
eye of the psychologist the intellect has shown itself to be
after all no more than a human organ, with preferences
and caprices like the stomach and the kidney. Every
structure of argument it builds, however massive and
symmetrical it may look, rests on foundations from which
it has no means of excluding disturbance by bias and
preconception. Under the attack of this kind of know-
ledge there can be no doubt that sooner or later the
supposed independent validity of reason must go down.

THE   INTELLECT  IN  DAILY  LIFE

We set out on this inquiry with the innocent and
laudable idea that people should be able to think for
themselves. It has already led us rather far, so that
before allowing ourselves to be still more deeply involved
we may well ask what is to be the function of thi^
admittedly desirable independent thinking. It is to
enable us to contemplate usemlly our current experience,
and to develop opinions on social, political, and national
situations without being entirely directed by custom and
by prejudice. Now it is characteristic of the experience
of daily life that it comes before us as a miscellaneous
jumble of elements of which the mixture is irreducible.
It must therefore be obvious that the scientific method
cannot be directly applied to it since that method
demands complete specification of its situations so that
they may be subject to direct observation *or controlled
experiment. It is necessary here to guard ourselves
from thinking that the practice of the scientific method
enlarges the powers of the mind. Nothing is more flatly
contradicted by experience than the belief that a man>
distinguished in one or even several departments of